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on which we mostly rode, occupied the left hand. On
the right hand the mountain rose in steeps of red clay
and spouts of disintegrated rock, sparsely dotted with
the white-flowering cow-thistle. Here and there along
the foreshore stood a lone pandanus, and once a trinity
of dishevelled palms. In all the first part of that jour-
ney, I recall but three houses and a single church.
Plenty of horses, kine, and sullen-looking bulls werre
there, but not a human countenance. ' Where are
the people?' I asked. 'Pan Kanaka maM: done:
people dead/ replied the guide, with the singular
childish giggle which the traveller soon learns to be a
mark of Polynesian sensibility.

" We rode all the time by the side of the great fish-
ponds, the labour (you would say) of generations. The
riches and the agriculture of Molokai awoke of yore the
envy of neighbouring kings. Only last century a battle
was fought upon this island in which it has been com-
puted that thousands were engaged; and he who made
the computation, though he lived long after, had seen
and counted, when the wind blew aside the sands, the
multitude of bones and skulls. There remains the
evidence of the churches, not yet old and already
standing in a desert, the monuments of vanished con-
gregations. Pau Kanaka makt. A sense of survival
attended me upon my ride, and the nervous laughter
of Apaka sounded in my ears not quite unpleasantly.
The place of the dead is clean; there is a poetry in
empty lands.

."A greener track received us; smooth shore-side
grass was shaded with groves and islets of acacias; the
hills behind, from the red colour of the soil and the sin-

86 many of the beds, besides, a doll lay pillowed. I
